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Foreword 



This report deals with the sensitive question of racial equality and attempts 
to present a balanced view of recent trends. The method of the report is to 
present indicator data for both blacks and whites over the period 1960 to 
1968, relating to measurable social and economic matters. The data address 
such issues as: 

—Comparisons of the levels of important indicators for blacks and 
whites in 1960 and 1968. 

—Comparisons of the rates at which these indicators changed over 
the same period for both groups. 

—Implications of both the levels and rates of change for equality 
and future change. 

These indicators and explanations of them provide some reference 
points for improving the quality of the public and private interpretation, 
understanding and discussion of racial issues. Many have impressions about 
these issues; few have examined the range of data presented in this report to 
see what it shows. 

Relatively few sets of racial indicators have been published. If the idea 
of racial indicators and other social indicators seems novel, it should be 
noted that indicators in the economic field, such as the gross national prod- 
uct (GNP) or consumer price index (CPI), are now widely accepted and 
widely used. 
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FOREWORD 



The report is directed primarily to ward a general audience— government 
and business executives, civic leaders, journalists, and other concerned citi- 
zens. It is hoped, however, that it will be useful also to researchers and other 
specialists interested in the subject. An attempt has been made to present the 
material in a clear and understandable manner without sacrificing accuracy. 

While many of the tables in this report present data for blacks and 
whites, in some cases only data for nonwhites and whites were available. As 
approximately 92 percent of nonwhites are blacks, the data on nonwhites 
reflect primarily a black population. The term “nonwhites” has been criti- 
cized, fairly in my judgment, as reflecting white ethnocentrism. The term 
nevertheless appears in this report to conform to common usage by those 
who gather and analyze data, including the Bureau of the Census and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Its use here as a rough and approximate synonym 
for the black community should not be interpreted to mean that the Insti- 
tute is unaware of or unconcerned with other minority groups. 

Because an understanding of demography is crucial in interpreting racial 
data, Chapter 4 is devoted to the presentation of population trends. Blacks 
during the past ten years have become increasingly an urban population, 
highly concentrated in the larger central cities. This has important political, 
economic and social implications. 

Many of the tables presented in this report are condensed and sum- 
marized and thus tend to conceal variations in the data. For instance, all 
tables in Chapter 1, and some others, are based on national data and thus do 
not indicate regional differences. Significant variations also are hidden by 
selecting certain age groups for examination, as in life expectancy ; the 1969 
data showed differing trends between these figures for blacks at age 35 and 
at age 25. 

The preview chart on pages 10 and 11 summarizes all evaluation data 
included in the tables in Chapter 1 and provides the reader with an overview 
of the racial picture. 

This report attempts to portray certain measurable inequalities between 
whites and nonwhites. The extremely complex questions of why these dif- 
ferences exist, and the still more difficult matter of deciding what to do 
about them, are not the province of this kind of factual report. What this 
report does do is provide the data necessary for knowing which questions 
should be asked and answered. 

Because this work on racial indicators is an experimental approach and 
part of a long-term effort, suggestions or comments concerning the content 
or methodology of this report will be welcomed. 



-Washington, D. C. 



William Gorham 
President 

The Urban Institute 
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PREVIEW: 

WHAT THE RACIAL INDICATORS OF 1960-1968 REVEAL 



IS THE DIRECTION OF 

CHANGE GENERALLY ARE NONWHITES 

CONSIDERED DESIRABLE? CA TCH/NG UP TO WHITES? 



Table 1 Table 2 





Whites and nonwhites 
considered separately 


Comparison of white and 
nonwhite progress, 1960-1968 








Was the nonwhite 


Was the size 








rate of improve- 


of the white/ 








ment greater 


nonwhite gap 


Subject Characteristic 


White 


Nonwhite 


than the white? 


decreasing? 



LIVING CONDITIONS AND HEALTH 



Infant mortality (per 1,000 pop.) 


YES 


YES 


NO 


YES 


Life expectancy at 35 years 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 



HOUSING 



% Housing that is substandard YES 


YES 


NO 


YES 




FAMILY 


% Female-headed families 3 NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 




% Children living with two parents 3 N0 b 


NO 


NO 


NO 




Fertility rates (live births/1000 women, 15-54) c YES 


YES 


NO 


YES 




% Illegitimate births d NO 


NO 


YES e 


NO 





EDUCATION 



% Men (age 25-29) completing high school 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


% Completing at least 4 yrs. of college (25-34) 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NO 


EMPLOYMENT 


% Unemployed 


YES 


YES 


NO 


YES 


% Teenagers unemployed 


YES 


YES 


NO 


YES 


% In clerical occupations 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


% In professional and technical occupations 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 



INCOME AND POVERTY 



Median family income (in 1968 dollars) 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NO 


% Persons below poverty level 


YES 


YES 


NO 


YES 


% Families with incomes greater than $8,000 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NO 



a. A rise in the proportion of children living 
with two parents or a decline in the pro- 
portion of female-headed families is gen- 
erally thought to indicate a tendency to- 
ward greater family stability. This does 
not deny that similar figures for these var- 
iables may have different implications for 



the white and nonwhite communities be- 
cause of cultural differences. 

b. Data indicate that no change occurred. 

c. A lowering of the fertility rate is assumed 
desirable. Where income is limited a de- 
crease would tend to encourage desirable 
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WHlTE/NONWHITE DIFFERENCES 
IF RECENTRA TES OF CHANGE 


CONTINUE 

Table 3 




Assuming the 1960-1968 rates 
of change remain the same... 


Would the size of the 




white/nonwhite 


Would nonwhites 


gap be smaller in 


ever reach 1968 


1976 than 1968? 


white levels? 




YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 




YES 


YES 




NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


YES 


YES 


NO 


NO 




YES 


YES 


NO 


YES 




YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 




NO 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 



FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 

Table 4 

Assuming the 1960-1968 nonwhite 
rates of change remain the same... 



Approximate year when nonwhite levels 
might reach 1968 white levels 



Rank f 



12 

13 



1994 



2019 















6H1 


■I 1979 












trends in many of the other categories 
measured. 

d. Attitudes toward illegitimacy affecting ac- 
curacy of reporting have been found to dif- 
fer among whites and nonwhites, therefore, 
the significance of similar figures may not 
be the same. It is assumed here that a 



higher illegitimacy rate is not desirable. 

e. The white illegitimacy rate is increasing at 
double the nonwhite rate, therefore the 
slower nonwhite change may be expressed 
as a relatively greater "rate of improve- 
ment." 

f. The earliest year is ranked lowest ( 1). 
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Chapter 1 



Racial Data: 
Three Perspectives 



This chapter presents in a straightforward manner data on many aspects of 
white and nonwhite 1 socio-economic differences. Three main objectives are 
stressed in presenting the data: 

1. Providing a rough guide to the magnitude of differences in 
selected socio-economic areas. 

2. Showing whether the rate of change is favorable or unfavor- 
able from the standpoint of equality. 

3. Emphasizing how data sometimes can legitimately indicate 
several conflicting trends. 

The third objective is particularly important in that the progress of 
nonwhites can be made to look good or poor depending upon how the data 
are used. Some of the confusion which exists today regarding the progress of 
nonwhites is probably due to presenting data from only one perspective. For 
example, if a man earning $16,000 a year gets a 5 percent raise and another 
earning $10,000 a year gets a 7 percent raise, it is true that the second 
obtains a larger relative or percentage raise. On the other hand, it is also true 
that the first receives a larger absolute raise ($800 vs. $700). The difference 
between the two salaries increases from $6,000 before the raise to $6,100 
afterwards. Different conclusions can be drawn depending upon whether the 

1. Wherever possible data for whites and blacks are used, but in many cases only 
data for nonwhites (about 92 percent are black) and whites were available. The term 
nonwhite is used where data for blacks are not classified separately. For a representative 
recent bibliography relating to racial differences, see: Albert Wohlstetter and Sinclair 

Coleman, Race Differences in Income (Santa Monica, Calif.: The Rand Corporation, 
1970), pp. 105-109. 
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BLACKS AND WHITES 



locus is on the percentage raise, on the difference of actual income, or— as it 
should be— cm both sets of data. This explains one way in which seemingly 
contradictory interpretations regarding the nonwhile progress may emerge 
from the same statistics. 

This chapter is divided into three parts, beginning with the more simple 
and proceeding to the more complex. 

The first part looks at the whites and the nonwhites separately and 
measures whether, in selected social and economic matters, the two racial 
groups have progressed between I960 and 1968.' 

The second part, in contrast to the first, compares the progress of 
nonwhites with that of whites and illustrates how this comparison may lead 
to alternative interpretations of data. As shown in the example given earlier, 
different evaluations can result from contrasting white and nonwhite rates of 
change with the change in the absolute differences between whites and non- 
whites between 1960 and 1968. The difference between whites and nonwhiles 
at a given point of time is called the white/nonwhite gap. 

The third part examines future chances for racial equality assuming that 
the same recent rates of change continue in coming years. 

The socio-economic characteristics chosen are selective, not exhaustive. 
Two considerations in choosing them were that data were available for the 
past decade, and that the federal government collects these data frequently, 
permitting the indicators to be regularly updated. 



RACIAL DATA: TH REE PERSPECTIVES 
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1. WHITES AND NONW111TKS VIEWED SEPARATELY 
I'hc righthand column of Table 1 poses the question: 

Between the years 1960 and 1968 has the direction of change in 
certain important aspects of life been generally favorable for 
whites and nonwhites? 

While some people do hold different views concerning what is favorable and 
unfavorable, there is for each aspect or indicator a wide consensus regarding 
the desired direction of change, and this common view of what constitutes 
progress is followed here. Most controversial are what constitute favorable 
family characteristics, and especially fertility rates. 

There are, of course, many other possible indices— congestion, air pollu- 
tion, alienation, morale, to name but a few— which should be included in 
evaluating whether the quality of life has improved or worsened for all 
people, regardless of race. The indicators included here are those which are 
commonly used in measuring racial differences and, therefore, are those for 
which data were available. Furthermore, this report is an experiment in the 
use of racial indicators; future studies may include additional indices so a 
more comprehensive evaluation of the quality of life can be given. 

In this table each racial group is compared to its own past record. The 
changes for both whites and nonwhites appear undesirable in terms of 
certain family indicators, namely, children living with two parents, female- 
headed families, and illegitimacy. According to all other measures, whites 
and nonwhites have experienced generally desirable directions of change. 

Table 1 also includes the basic data used for the 1960-1968 
comparisons. Providing data for only two different years permits the 
presentation of a large number of characteristics in a clear and consistent 
manner. The reader can spot where differences in the comparisons are small 
or large and appear important or unimportant. For instance, the decline in 
infant mortality was far less than the decline of those living in housing that is 
substandard. Yet the use of two data points— as contrasted with a series of 
data for all intervening years— presents difficulties. The primary one is that 
this method does not reveal certain important features of change, for 
instance, whether a particularly big shift took place close to 1960 and then 
lost its momentum, whether it reflects a more recent trend that is gaining 
momentum, or whether the changes have been too erratic to constitute a 
trend. 2 



2. This and other methodological difficulties are discussed further in Appendix B. 



Table 1 . SELECTED WHITE/NONWHITE DATA: 1960-1968 



W- White; NW - Nonwhite; B - Black. About 92% of nonwhites are black. 3 



DATA EVALUATION 

Is the direction of change 



INDICATORS 




1960 


1968 


generally considered desirable? 


LIVING CONDITIONS AND HEALTH 


Infant mortality (per 1000 population) b 


W 


17.2 


14.7 c 


yes 




NW 


26.9 


23.4 c 


yes 


Life expectancy at 35 years d 


W 


73.8yrs. 


74.4yrs. c 


yes 




NW 


69.3yrs. 


70.0yrs. c 


yes 


HOUSING 


% Housing that is substandard 


W 


13% 


6% 


yes 




NW 


44% 


24% 


yes 


FAMILY 


% Female-headed families* 2 


W 


8.7% 


8.9% 


no 




NW 


22.4% 


26.4% 


no 


% Children living with two parents* 2 


W 


92% 


92% 


no f 




NW 


75% 


69% 


no 


Fertility rates (live births/1000 women 


W 


113 


79.4 C 


yes 9 


age 15-44) 


NW 


154 


115.8 C 


yes 


% Illegitimate births 


W 


2.3% 


5.5% c 


no h 




NW 


21.6% 


30.7% c 


no 


EDUCATION 


% Men (age 25-29) completing high school 


W 


63% 


76% 


yes 




B 


36%' 


58% 


yes 



Source of Data: The Social and Economic 
Status of Negroes in the United States, 
1969, BLS Report No. 375, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Series P-23, No. 29, Bur- 
eaus of the Census and of Labor Statistics 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1970). 

a. Black data are used whenever available. 

b. Infants dying at less than one month of 
age. 



c. 1968 values were extrapolated from 
1960-1967 or 1960-1969 rates of change. 

d. Data on life expectancy look more favor- 
able as the age group rises. (See Table 6.) 

e. A rise in the proportion of children living 
with two parents and a decline in the pro- 
portion of female-headed families is gen- 
erally thought to indicate a tendency to- 
ward greater family stability. This does 
not deny that similar firgures for these var- 
iables may have different implications for 
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DATA EVALUATION 

Is the direction of change 



INDICATORS-continued 




1960 


1968 


generally considered desirable? 


EDUCATION -continued 










% Completing at least four years 


W 


11.7% 


15.7% c 


yes 


college (25-34 yrs.) 


B 


4.3% 


6.3% c 


yes 



EMPLOYMENT 


% Unemployed 


W 


4.9% 


3.2% 


yes 




NW 


10.2% 


6.7% 


yes 


% Teenagers Unemployed 


W 


19.1% 


11% 


yes 




NW 


34.2% 


25% 


yes 


% In clerical occupations 


W 


15.8% 


17.5% c 


yes 




NW 


7.3% 


12.1% c 


yes 


% In professional and technical occupations 


W 


12.1% 


14.2% c 


yes 




NW 


4.8% 


7.8% c 


yes 



INCOME AND POVERTY 



Median family income (in 1968 dollars) 


W 

NW 


$6857 

$3794 


$8937 

$5590 


yes 

yes 


% Persons below poverty level* 


W 


18% 


10% 


yes 




B 


55% 


35% 


yes 


% Families with incomes greater than $8,000 


W 


39% 


58% 


yes 


(in 1968 dollars) 


NW 


15% 


32% 


yes 



the white and nonwhite communities be- 
cause of cultural differences. 

f. Data indicate that no change has occurred. 

g. A lowering of the fertility rate is assumed 
to be desirable. Where income is limited a 
decrease would tend to encourage desir- 
able trends in many of the other categories 
measured. 

h. Attitudes toward illegitimacy affecting ac- 



curacy of reporting have been found to 
differ among whites and nonwhites, there- 
fore the significance of similar figures may 
not be the same. It is assumed here that a 
higher illegitimacy rate is not desirable. 

i. Nonwhite data are used for 1960. 

j. The poverty level is different for farm and 
nonfarm families and depends on national 
cost of living and size of family. In 1968 
the nonfarm family of 4 poverty level was 
$3553. 

17 
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BLACKS AND WHITES 



2. COMPARING WHITE AND NONWHITE PROGRESS 

Having looked at data to measure the progress of whites and nonwhites 
separately, the focus of attention is now shifted to compare the progress of 
whites and nonwhites between 1960 and 1968. As was shown in the example 
on page 13, alternative interpretations can be made about the progress 
toward equality when both rates of change and gaps are presented together. 
Table 2 poses the frequently asked question: 

Are nonwhites catching up to whites? 

Two criteria for evaluating progress are used: 

1. Was the rate of nonwhite improvement, greater than that for 
the whites in the 1960-1968 period? 

2. Was the size of the white/ nonwhite gap decreasing in the 
1960-1968 period? 

For two of the sixteen indicators, the answer to both questions is no. For 
four of the indicators, the answer to both questions is yes. But for most of 
the indicators, ten of them, the answer is yes and no. 

Thus it is apparent that one can describe the progress of nonwhites in 
these respects as either good or poor. However, a more accurate picture is 
given by presenting both sets of data together. 

A further look at Table 2 shows that for half of the indicators used, the 
whites showed improvement at a greater rate than the nonwhites, and vice 
versa for the other half. On the other hand, the size of the gap between 
whites and nonwhites was narrowed in ten of the measures, but increased in 
the other six. 

Table 2 also expresses the data quantitatively. Using, for example, the 
median family income figures (first in the set of Income and Poverty indica- 
tors), the reader will note that columns 1 and 2 contain the same data as 
given in Table 1. Column 3, by using the compound interest formula, 3 shows 
the annual rate of change that would have been necessary to arrive at the 
changes in value between the 1960 and 1968 data. For example, in order for 
the average salaries of whites, $6,857 in 1960, to increase to $8,937 in 1968 
the average salary increases per annum would have had to be 3.4 percent. 
This figure is labeled “imputed annual rate of change” because the two data 
points (1960 and 1968) do not establish that there was a constant rate of 
change over the period. A constant rate of change is postulated only for 
clarity and as a basis for comparisons. The black downward pointing arrow 
next to the percentage figure indicates that the rate of change has tended to 
decrease white/nonwhite differences. That is, the rate of change was greater 
and more favorable for the nonwhites (4.9 percent vs. 3.4 percent). Columns 

3. See Appendix A for a discussion of these calculations and related issues. 
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4 and 5 state the size of the white/nonwhite gap in I960 and 1968 respec- 
tively. 4 This gap is calculated by taking the difference between the white 
and nonwhite values for each of the two years ($6,857 — $3,794 = $3,063). 
The red upward pointing arrow next to the figure in Column 5 indicates that 
the size of the gap increased from 1960 to 1968 ($3,063 to $3,347). 

As has been shown, median family income illustrates how alternative 
interpretations are permissible. Despite nonwhite gains with regard to rates 
of change (the nonwhite rate of change is greater— 4.9 percent compared to 
3.4 percent), the actual dollar gap widened from 1960 to 1968 ($3,063 to 
$3,347). This phenomenon of rates of change favoring the nonwhites, but 
accompanied by an increasing size of the white/nonwhite gap, occurs in the 
following variables: 



% Illegitimate births 
% Completing at least 4 years of college 
Median family income 
% Families with incomes greater than 
$8,000 (in 1968 dollars) 

Conversely, infant mortality is a case in which whites experienced 
greater favorable rates of change but yet the white/nonwhite gap decreased 
between 1960 and 1968. Indicators where this phenomenon occurs include: 

Infant mortality % Unemployed 

% Housing that is substandard % Teenagers unemployed 
Fertility rates % Persons below poverty level 

Table 3 shows in still another way the divergence between the rate of 
change relationships and the change in the size of the gap. Column 4 gives 
the difference in rates of change by subtracting the rates of change for 
whites and nonwhites (Column 3). 

For example, in the case of median family income the difference in 
rates of changes is 1.5 percent (4.9 percent -3.4 percent). Column 5 shows 
the percent change in the size of the white/nonwhite gap between 1960 and 
1968. The numbers next to the percentage figures in columns 4 and 5 show 
how median income ranks with other indicators with respect to rates of 
change and change in the gap size. A rank of 1 is best and of 16 is worst in 
terms of progress toward equality. 

4. It should be noted that where figures in columns 1 and 2 are given in 
percentages, the rate of change has been calculated between two percentage figures. For 
example, the percent of white persons below the poverty level decreased from 18 percent 
to 10 percent between 1960 and 1968. This was equivalent to an annual 7.1 percent 
decrease in the percentage figure. It should not be construed as an annual 7.1 percent 
decrease in the number of whites below the poverty level. Similarly, many of the gaps are 
differences in percentages obtained by subtraction. In the case of unemployment, infant 
mortality, and crime rates, for example, rates and magnitudes of change are commonly 
calculated in this manner. 



Table 2. RATES OF CHANGE AND SIZE OF GAPS: 1960-1968* 



W - White; NW - Nonwhite; B - Black. About 92% of nonwhites are black. 3 


Rates tend to: A increase difference 


Size of gap: 


^increasing 








V decrease difference 




▼decreasing 












DATA 














Imputed annual 










rate of change 


INDICATOR 




1960 


1968 


I960- 1968 b 




LIVING CONDITIONS AND HEALTH 


Infant mortality (per 1000 population^ 


W 


17.2 


14. 7 e 


-2.0% 


A 




NW 


26.9 


23.4 e 


-1.8% 




Life expectancy at 35 years f 


W 


73.8 yrs. 


74.4 yrs. e 


+0.10% 


V7 




NW 


69.3 yrs. 


70.0 yrs. e 


+0.12% 


V 


HOUSING 


% Housing that is substandard 


W 


13% 


6% 


-9.2% 


A 




NW 


44% 


24% 


-7.3% 




FAMILY 


% Female-headed families 


W 


8.7% 


8.9% 


+ 0.3% 


A 




NW 


22.4% 


26.4% 


+ 2.1% 




% Children living with two parents 


W 


92% 


92% 


0.0 


A 




NW 


75% 


69% 


-1.1% 




Fertility rates (live birth/1000 women, 


W 


113 


79.4 e 


-4.3% 


A 


age 15-44 years) 9 


NW 


154 


115.8 e 


-3.5% 


L± 


% Illegitimate births h 


W 


2.3% 


5.5% e 


+ 11.4% 


V7 




NW 


21.6% 


30.7% e 


+ 4.5% 


V 


EDUCATION 


% Men (age 25-29) completing high school 


W 


63% 


76% 


+ 2.3% 


V7 




B 


36%' 


58% 


+ 6.1% 


V 


% Completing at least 4 years of college (25-34 years) W 


11,7% 


15.7% 


+ 3.8% 


V7 




B 


4.3% 


6.3% 


+ 4.9% 


V 
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ANALYSIS 



EVALUATION 




Size of 


Size of 




Was the nonwhite 


Was the size of 


white/nonwhite white/nonwhite 




rate of improvement 


the v/hite/nonwhite 


gap, 1960 c 


gap, 1968 c 




greater than the white? 


gap decreasing? 




9.7% 


8.7% 


▼ 


no 


yes 


4.5 yrs. 


4.4 yrs. 


▼ 


yes 


yes 




31% 


18% 


▼ 


no 


yes 




13.7% 


17.5% 


▲ 


no k 


no 


17% 


23% 


▲ 


no 1 


no 


41% 


36.4% 


▼ 


no 


yes 


19.3% 


25.2% 


▲ 


yes m 


no 




27% 


18% 


▼ 


yes 


yes 


7.4% 


9.0% 


▲ 


yes 


no 



* Footnotes are at the end of the table, on pages 22-23. 
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Table 2. 



RATES OF CHANGE AND SIZE OF GAPS: 1960-1968 — CONTINUED 



W _ White; NW - Nonwhite; B - Black. About 92% of nonwhites are black. 3 

Rates tend to: A increase difference Size of gap: A increasing 

V decrease difference ▼decreasing 



INDICATOR 



DATA 



1960 1968 



Imputed annual 
rate of change 
1960-1968 b 



EMPLOYMENT 



% Unemployed 


W 


4.9% 


3.2% 


-5.2% 


A 




NW 


10.2% 


6.7% 


-5.1% 




% Teenagers unemployed 


W 


19.1% 


n% 


-6.7% 


A 




NW 


34.2% 


25% 


-3.9% 


% In clerical occupations 


W 


15.8% 


17.5% e 


+ 1.3% 






NW 


7.3% 


12.1% e 


+ 6.6% 


V 


% In professional and technical occupations 


W 


12.1% 


14.2% e 


+ 2.0% 






NW 


4.8% 


7.8% e 


+ 6.2% 


V 



INCOME ANO POVERTY 



Median family income 


W 


$6857 


$8937 


+ 3.4% 




(in 1968 dollars) 


NW 


$3794 


$5590 


+ 4.9% 


V 


% Persons below poverty leveP 


W 


18% 


10% 


-7.1% 


A 




B 


55% 


35% 


-5.5% 


% Families with incomes greater than $8000 


W 


39% 


58% 


+ 4.8% 




(in 1968 dollars) 


NW 


15% 


32% 


+ 10.0% 


V 



Source of Data: The Social and Economic 
Status of the Negroes in the United States , 
1969. 

a. Black data are used whenever available. 

b. This is the annual percentage increase that 
would give the 1960-1968 change if com- 
pounded annually from 1960-1968. Many 
of these figures are percentage increases in 
percentages. 

c. Many of these gaps are differences be- 



tween white and nonwhite percentage fig- 
ures. 

d. Infants dying at less than one month of 
age. 

e. 1968 values were extrapolated from 
1960-1967 or 1960-1969 rates of change. 

f. Data on life expectancy look more favor- 
able as the age group rises. (See Table 6.) 

g. A lowering of the fertility rate is assumed 
desirable. Where income is limited a de- 
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ANALYSIS EVALUATION 



Size of 

white/nonwhite 
gap, 1960 c 


Size of 

white/nonwhite 
gap, 1968 c 




Was the nonwhite 
rate of improvement 
greater than the white? 


Was the size of 
the white/nonwhite 
gap decreasing? 




5.3% 


3.5% 


▼ 


no 


yes 


15.1% 


14% 


▼ 


no 


yes 


8.5% 


5.4% 


▼ 


yes 


yes 


7.3% 


6.4% 


▼ 


yes 


yes 




$3063 


$3347 


▲ 


yes 


no 


37% 


25% 


▼ 


no 


yes 


24% 


26% 


▲ 


yes 


no 



crease would tend to encourage desirable 
trends in many of the other categories 
measured. 

h. The white illegitimacy rate is increasing at 
double the nonwhite rate, therefore the 
slower nonwhite change may be expressed 
as a relatively greater "rate of improve- 
ment.” 

i. 1960 data are for nonwhites, 

j. See footnote j of Table 1, page 17. 



k. The number of female-headed families is 
increasing for both whites and nonwhites, 
but the number of female-headed non- 
white families is increasing at a faster rate. 

l. The percent of nonwhite children living 
with two parents is decreasing, while the 
percent of white children remains the 
same. 

m. The percent of both white and nonwhite 
illegitimate births is increasing, but that of 
whites is increasing at a faster rate. 
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Table 3. DIFFERENCES IN RATES OF CHANGE AND 
CHANGES IN SIZE OF GAPS: 1960-1968 



W-White; NW-Nonwhite; B-Black. About 92% of nonwhites are black. 3 

Rates tend to: A increase differences Size of gap: A increasing 

V decrease differences ▼ decreasing 



DATA 



ANALYSIS 



Imputed 

annual Percent change 

rate of Difference in in white/nonwhite 



INDICATORS 




1960 


change 

1968 1960-1 968 b 


rates of change: 
1960-68 Rank c 


gap size 

1960-68 Rank c 


LIVING CONDITIONS AND HEALTH 


Infant mortality (per 
1000 population) 


W 

NW 


17.2 

26.9 


14.7 f 
23. 4 f 


-2.0% 

“1.8% 


-0.2% A (10) 


-11% ▼ (7-8) 


Life expectancy at 
35 years e 


W 

NW 


73.8yrs. 

69.3yrs. 


74.4yrs. f 

70.0yrs. f 


+0.10% 

+0.12% 


+.02% V (8) 


-2.2% ▼ (11) 


HOUSING 


% Housing that is 
substandard 


W 

NW 


13% 

44% 


6% 

24% 


“9.2% 

-7.3% 


-1.9% A (15) 


-42% ▼ (1) 


FAMILY 


% Female-headed families 


W 

NW 


8.7% 

22.4% 


8.9% 

26.4% 


+0.3% 

+2.1% 


-1.8% A (14) 


+28% a (14) 


% Children living with 
two parents 


W 

NW 


92% 

75% 


92% 

69% 


0.0 

“1.1% 


-1.1% A (12) 


+35% A (16) 


Fertility rates (live births/ 
1000 women, 15-44) 


W 

NW 


113 

154 


79.4 f 
1 1 5.8 f 


-4.3% 

-3.5% 


-0.8% A (11) 


-11% ▼ (7-8) 


% Illegitimate births 


W 

NW 


2.3% 

21.6% 


5. 5% f 
30. 7% f 


+11.4% 
+ 4.5% 


+6.9% V (D 


+31% A (15) 


EDUCATION 


% Men (age 25-29) completing 
high school 


W 

B 


63% 

36% h 


76% 

58% 


+2.3% 

+6.1% 


+3.8% V (5) 


-33% ▼ (4) 



Source of Data: The Social and Economic 
Status of Negroes in the United States , 
1969 : 



a. Black data are used whenever available. 

b. This is the annual percentage increase that 
would give the 1960-1968 change if com- 
pounded annually from 1969-1968. Many 
of these figures are percentage increases in 
percentages. 
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DATA 



ANALYSIS 



Imputed 



INDICATO RS -continued 




1960 


1968 


annual 
rate of 
change 
1960-1968 b 


Difference in 
rates of change: 
1960-68 Rank 0 


Percent change 
in white/nonwhite 
gap size 

196Q-68 Rank 0 


EOUCATION-continued 


% Completing at least 4 yrs. 
of college (25-34) 


W 

B 


11.7% 

4.3% 


15.7% 

6.3% 


+3.8% 

+4.9% 


+1.1% V (7) 


+21% A (13) 


EMPLOYMENT 


% Unemployed 


W 

NW 


4.9% 

10.2% 


3.2% 

6.7% 


-5.2% 

-5.1% 


-0.1% A (9) 


-34% ▼ (3) 


% Teenagers unemployed 


W 

NW 


19.1% 

34.2% 


n% 

25% 


-6.7% 

-3.9% 


-2.8% A (16) 


-7.5% ▼ (10) 


% In clerical occupations 


W 

NW 


15.8% 

7.3% 


1 7. 5% f 
12.1% f 


+1.3% 

+6.6% 


+5.3% V (2) 


-37% ▼ (2) 


% In professional and technical 
occupations 


W 

NW 


12.1% 

4.8% 


14.2% f 

7.8% f 


+2.0% 

+6.2% 


+4.3% V (4) 


-13% ▼ (6) 


INCOME ANO POVERTY 


Median family income 
(in 1968 dollars) 


W 

NW 


$6857 

$3794 


$8937 

$5590 


+3.4% 

+4.9% 


+1.5% V (6) 


+9.3% A (12) 


% Persons below poverty 
level 


W 

B 


18% 

55% 


10% 

35% 


-7.1% 

-5.5% 


-1.6% A (13) 


-32% ▼ (5) 


% Families with incomes 
greater than $8,000 


W 

NW 


39% 

15% 


58% 

32% 


+4.8% 

+10.0% 


+5.2% V (3) 


+8.3% A (9) 




c. A rank of 1 indicates the greatest improve- 
ment toward equality. 

d. Infants dying at less than one month of 
age. 

e. Data on life expectancy look mors favor- 
able as the age group rises. (See Table 6.) 



f. 1968 values were computed from 1960- 
1967 or 1960-1969 rates of change. 

g. 1960 data are for nonwhites. 

h. Nonwhite data is used for 1960. 
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Table 4, PROJECTION OF 1960-1968 DATA USING CURRENT RATES OF CHANGE 

Size of gap: + larger in 1976, — smnller in 1976 





ANALYSIS 


EVALUATION 


INDICATORS 


Estimated percent 
change in white/ 
nonwhite gap size: 
1968-76 a Rank b 


Approximate year 
nonwhite levels 
might reach 1968 
white levels: 
Year Rank b 


Would the size 
of the white/ 
nonwhite gap 
be smaller in 
1976 than it 
was in 1968? 


Would nonwhites 
ever reach 1968 
white levels? 



LIVING CONDITIONS AND HEALTH 


Infant mortality 

(per 1,000 population) 0 


-11% 


(10) 


1994 


(12) 


yes 


yes 


Life expectancy at 
35 years d 


- 3% 


(11) 


2019 


(13) 


yes 


yes 


HOUSING 


% Housing that is 
substandard 


-43% 


(3) 


1988 


(9) 


yes 


yes 


FAMILY 


% Female-headed 
families 


+26% 


(15) 


never 


(15) 


no 


no 


% Children living 
with two parents 


+24% 


(14) 


never 


(16) 


no 


no 


Fertility rates 


-14% 


(9) 


1979 


(6) 


yes 


yes 


% Illegitimate 
births 


+21% 


(13) 


never 


(14) 


no 


no 


EDUCATION 


% Men (age 25-29) completing 
high school 


-110% e 


(2) 


1973 


(1) 


yes 


yes 



1976 was chosen because it represents an 
eight-year period (1968-1976) as does 
1960-1968. 



o 

ERIC 



Source of Data: The Social and Economic 
Status of Negroes in the United States, 
1969. 







ANALYSIS 




EVALUATION 


INDICATORS-continued 


Estimated percent 
change in white/ 
nonwhite gap size: 
1968-76 3 Rank b 


Approximate year 
nonwhite levels 
might reach 1968 
white levels: 
Year Rank b 


Would the size 
of the white/ 
nonwhite gap 
be smaller in 
1976 than it 
was in 1968? 


Would nonwhites 
ever reach 1968 
white levels? 


EDUCATION-continued 


% Completing at least 

4 years of college (25-34 yrs) 


+34% 


(16) 


1987 


(8) 


no 


yes 


EMPLOYMENT 


% Unemployed 


-34% 


(5) 


1982 


(7) 


yes 


yes 


% Teenagers 
unemployed 


-15% 


(8) 


1989 


(10) 


yes 


yes 


% In clerical 
occupations 


-1 14% e 


(1). 


1974 


(2) 


yes 


yes 


% In professional 
occupations 


-40% 


(4) 


1978 


(5) 


yes 


yes 


INCOME AND POVERTY 


Median family income 


+2% 


(12) 


1978 


(4) 


no 


yes 


% Persons below 
poverty level 


-33% 


(6) 


1992 


(ID 


yes 


yes 


% Families with income 

greater than $8,000 (1968$) 


-30% 


(7) 


1974 


(3) 


yes 


yes 



b. A rank of 1 indicates the greatest non- 
white improvement. 

c. Infants dying at less than one month of 
age. 

d. Data on life expectancy look more favor- 



able as the age group rises. (See Table 6.) 

e. If present rates of change should remain 
the same, the gap will have closed before 
1976 and the whites would have the lower 
values. 
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